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of the house in Grosvenor Gate. It looked over Hyde Park and
Kensington Gardens, and they tried to pretend that Hyde Park
and Kensington Gardens were the woodlands of Hughenden.
In those days the name "Park Lane" had not its present ironic
significance and the thoroughfare exhibited a certain sylvan
charm. At least Mary Anne lying on her bed of sickness was
spared the continual roar and vibration of motor-buses passing
between Oxford Street and Piccadilly.

In spite of all her sufferings, Mary Anne still remained gay.
She might indeed be very ill, but she was a loved woman. Her
Dizzy remained continually with her; he said in September that
he had never been into town all through August and as much of
September as had passed.

Failing anything better Dizzy used to take Mary Anne for
long drives. There again she suffered from the limitations of
her time. She reckoned that between August i st and September
30th she drove 220 miles, an easy day's run for the humblest
baby-car nowadays. How Mary Anne would have loved to be
wafted in a fast, silent-running car from Grosvenor Gate to the
sea with which she had early and happy associations, or to
Hughenden, or even to the West Country of her birth, where
the little village of Brampford Speke would awake old memories*
She might have loved even more to travel by air to Paris, and in
her favourite hotel overlooking the Tuileries Gardens relive the
days of her honeymoon.

But Mary Anne disposed of neither car nor aeroplane, and so
the two old people planned expeditions into the country capable
of being undertaken in a horsed carriage. Fortunately for them
the area of their London was comparatively small and the
country could be reached with much greater ease than is possible
to-day. Leaning back in her carriage listening to the grindings
of the wheels, the hoof beats of the solemn horses and the creak
of saddlery, Mary Anne thanked heaven for another day, a little
more sunshine, the green of the trees and, above all, her Diszy's
devoted companionship.

Sitting beside the haggard old lady who had once been his
beautiful Mary Anne his mind may have flashed back to another
carriage in which he posted two thousand miles with Sara ,
Austen and her husband. How patiently Sara had instructed
him in his youth, atid if she were alive she must be an old woman,,
almost as old as Mary Anne. He had travelled far since,
Austens and he rode from Paris through Dijon to
but had he attained happiness?